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and not try to lay down from the beginning a suc-
cession of sharply divided periods of thought. For a
long time archaeologists taught that there was first a
period of stone, during which no weapons, no tools of
bronze or iron, could possibly occur. That period was
supposed to be followed by the bronze period, where
the graves might yield both bronze and stone imple-
ments in abundance, but not a single trace of iron.
Lastly, we were told, came the third period, clearly
marked by the prevalence of iron instruments, which,
when they had once been introduced, soon superseded
both stone and bronze workmanship altogether-

This theory of the three periods, with their smaller
subdivisions, contained no doubt some truth, but being
accepted as a kind of archaeological dogma, it impeded
for a long time, like all dogma, the progress of in-
dependent observation; till at last it was discovered
that much in the successive or contemporaneous use
of the metals depended on local conditions, and that
where mineral or palustric or meteoric iron existed in
an easily accessible form, iron implements might be
found and were found together with stone weapons,
and previous to bronze workmanship.

This ought to be a warning to us against our pre-
conceived theories as to the succession of intellectual
periods. There are in the Veda thoughts as rude and
crude as any paleolithic weapons, but by the side of
them, we find thoughts with all the sharpness of iron
and all the brilliancy of bronze. Are we to say that
the bright and brilliant thoughts must be more modern
than the rudely chipped flints that lie by their side?
They may be, but let us remember who the workman
is, and that there has been genius at all times, and